Crusoe. Even to the Curate his conversation, if he had
touched upon his books, would have been heathen Greek;
and to speak the truth plainly, without knowing a letter of
that language, he knew more about the Greeks, than nine-
tenths of the clergy at that time, including all the dissenters,
and than nine-tenths of the schoolmasters also.
Our good Daniel had none of that confidence which so
usually and so unpleasantly characterizes self-taught men.
In fact he was by no means aware of the extent of his ac-
quirements, all that he knew in this kind having been ac-
quired for amusement not for use. He had never attempted
to teach himself any thing. These books had lain in his
way in boyhood, or fallen in it afterwards, and the perusal
of them, intently as it was followed, was always accounted by
him to be nothing more than recreation. None of his daily
business had ever been neglected for it; he cultivated his
fields and his garden, repaired his walls, looked to the stable,
tended his cows and salved his sheep, as diligently and as
contentedly as if he had possessed neither capacity nor in-
clination for any higher employments. Yet Daniel was one
of those men, who, if disposition and aptitude were not
overruled by circumstances, would have grown pale with
study, instead of being bronzed and hardened by sun and
wind and rain. There were in him undeveloped talents
which might have raised him to distinction as an antiquary,
a virtuoso of the Royal Society, a poet, or a theologian, to
whichever course the bias in his ball of fortune had in-
clined . But he had not a particle of envy in his composition.
He thought indeed that if he had had grammar learning in
his youth like the curate, he would have made more use of it;
but there was nothing either of the sourness or bitterness (call
it which you please) of repining in this natural reflection.
Never indeed was any man more contented with doing his
duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call
him. And well he might be so, for no man ever passed
through the world with less to disquiet or to sour him. Bred
up in habits which secured the continuance of that humble
but sure independence to which he was born, he had never
known what it was to be anxious for the future. At the age
of twenty-five he had brought home a wife, the daughter of
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